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The Evening Post, for January 23, has an editorial 
of such unusual consideration for the conditions of 
classical study that it is here reproduced: 

A generation ago the teacher, the text-book and 
a few benches sufficed for instruction in all depart- 
ments of most American colleges. With the advent 
of scientific courses, however, material equipment be- 
gan to commend itself, and scores even of the 
smaller colleges are to-day provided with costly 
scientific laboratories. They should not entail, how- 
ever, the comparative neglect of other departments. 
The time is not yet in sight when we can drop that 
culture which comes from first-hand contact with 
Greece and Rome, and no college claiming to offer 
a liberal education should put itself in the attitude 
of discriminating against them. Yet the failure to 
provide suitable facilities for classical discipline, in 
comparison with that which is so generously done 
for scientific studies, is having the effect, to-day, of 
such discrimination. 

There is a widespread belief among teachers that 
the narrower textual and linguistic phases of 
classical study should yield to methods which would 
awaken a broader and deeper human interest, but 
to do this successfully requires a more liberal equip- 
ment than trustees or donors have so far seen fit 
to provide, except in a mere dozen of the most richly 
endowed institutions. The archaeological explora- 
tions of the past fifty years have thrown a wonder- 
ful light upon ancient life, but there are few col- 
leges and universities in position to offer to students 
more than a small fraction of the printed reports, 
casts, models, photographs, lantern slides, etc. The 
ancient manuscripts of the leading classical authors 
have been reproduced by photographic processes and 
published in large folios which do not fail to stim- 
ulate the interest of every real student who has 
the good fortune to see them; but only a handful 
of American colleges have been liberal enough to 
provide that stimulus. The scientific instructor 
usually has a good lantern right at hand, enabling 
him to throw in a slide or two at any moment, by 
way of illustration, and pass on with no loss of 
time. The classical instructor usually has nothing 
of the kind. The scientific departments almost in- 
variably have their special appropriations for equip- 
ment, aside from their allowance from library funds ; 
the Latin and Greek departments almost never. It 
may be a great compliment to the classical teacher 
to assume that he can make bricks with so little 
straw; but the effect on the average student is to 
convince him that the authorities arc not concerned 
whether that particular brand of brick is made at 
their kilns at all. The time has certainly come when 
a "square deal" in the educational field demands a 
little evening up. 

The distinction here remarked has been felt, of 
course, by classical teachers for a long time, but 
classical teachers are too often inclined to hopeless- 



ness when the question of fair treatment is brought 
up and consequently the points made in the editorial 
have not been impressed as they should have been 
upon the executive officers of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The evil is much more serious, however, than The 
Evening Post imagines. It goes beyond a mere pro- 
vision of illustrative material and the like. Our 
scientific brethren were quick to see that to teach 
science without a laboratory is foolishness, but our 
classical teachers have had for centuries to do what 
amounts to the same thing. In the Middle Ages 
Latin was taught essentially by the laboratory meth- 
od and nowadays the teachers of modern languages 
are coming more and more to the belief that the 
preparation of translation and the like at home, 
without oversight, involves as great a waste of 
time as the performance of scientific experiments 
without oversight would involve. The same is true 
in classical teaching. It ought to be possible to de- 
mand in our colleges as much time for supervising 
study in Classics as is devoted to laboratory work 
in science with exactly the same credit. That is 
to say, if two hours' laboratory work means one 
hour's credit in the course, two hours' supervised 
study in Classics should mean the same. This in- 
volves a consequence. There should be in the de- 
partment of Classics provision made for a class of 
instructors of the same relative rank as laboratory 
assistants whose duty it should be to supervise the 
study hours of the classes. I do not mean the pre- 
ceptorial system as it is practiced at Princeton, 
though that is a great step in advance, but I mean 
a system by which a class reading, say, Horace, 
should prepare under oversight translations of 
Horatian odes with such assistance only as can be 
derived from editions and dictionaries, these latter 
being put upon the same level as laboratory man- 
uals. The subject is an interesting one; I shall re- 
turn to it. G. L. 



ALCIBIADES 

(Concluded from page 140) 
We have one play of Euripides — the Troades — re- 
maining to us from the year 415, the year after the 
Melian horror and of the sailing of the magnificent 
expedition to Sicily. In the two years between the pro- 
duction of the Andromache and that of the Troades 
Alcibiades had been following out his restless course, 
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ever bitterly vindictive against Sparta, ever deter- 
mined to be the greatest man in Athens and in the 
Greek world. Alcibiades proposed (according to 
Plutarch ; Thucydides says nothing on this point) the 
decree by which the whole male population of Melos 
was put to death. The women and children were sold 
into slavery. This inhumanity must have oppressed 
the better Athenians and indeed it long lay upon 
their national conscience, as Xenophon testifies. Ten 
years later, when Athens faced the prospect of capit- 
ulation to Sparta, through one awful night the words 
were on the lips of many that they would now suffer 
what they had done to Melos. With the dramatic 
instinct Thucydides places his detailed account of 
this event just before the magnificent departure to 
Sicily, as though thinking of the Nemesis from 
Heaven which he never mentions in his history. The 
expedition to Sicily was Alcibiades's darling scheme. 
He would conquer Sicily, Italy, and then add Car- 
thage to the Athenian empire. And Thucydides ap- 
pears to think that he might have done this if it had 
not been that Athens distrusted him because of the 
corruption of his private life and so took from him 
the power she had entrusted to him and gave it to 
those unequal to the task. The expedition was bit- 
terly opposed by Nicias ; yet he was sent upon it with 
his young opponent, for whom he had a strong dis- 
like. 

But let us return to Euripides and the Troades. 
Wilamowitz finds this play most significant for the 
psychology of Euripides himself at this time. He 
calls the play Euripides's renunciation of his coun- 
try and believes that in all the dramas after the Sup- 
pliants there is bitterness of spirit, for which he 
makes Alcibiades, "that diabolically gifted man", re- 
sponsible. He regards it as well nigh impossible 
that Euripides should have had close relations with 
Alcibiades after the catastrophe of Melos. And Gil- 
bert Murray in his introduction to his translation of 
that play says "(Euripides) writes under the influ- 
ence of a year which to him as to Thucydides had 
been filled full of indignant pity and of dire forebod- 
ing. This tragedy is, perhaps, in European litera- 
ture, the first great expression of the spirit of pity 
for mankind exalted into a moving principle ; a prin- 
ciple which has made the most precious, and possibly 
the most destructive, elements of innumerable rebel- 
lions, revolutions, and martyrdom; and of at least 
two great religions". According to these two schol- 
ars, then, we owe this wonderful tragedy, and, ac- 
cording to Wilamowitz, the bitterness of the poet's 
subsequent work, to the sinister genius and deed of 
Alcibiades in the atrocity of Melos. 

Euripides has a reference to Alcibiades at the end 
of his Electra, brought out in 413, when the Athen- 
ians, after receiving that dignified and pathetic letter 
from Nicias telling of the Athenian losses in Sicily 
and his own sickness, sent out as large an armament 
as before, but with no such splendor and rejoicing. 



under Demosthenes, their best general. In Euripi- 
des's play, Castor and Polydeuces, the dei ex machina, 
after settling the difficulties of Electra and Orestes, 
say that they must go with speed to the Sicilian wa- 
ters to save the ships at sea; they will not aid the 
curse-laden, but will set the good and upright man 
free from his bitter troubles. Here the curse-laden 
is Alcibiades, who is in a three-fold manner accursed, 
as an Alcmaeonid, as under accusation for desecra- 
tion of the mysteries and the mutilation of the 
Hermes and condemned therefor, and as a traitor 
instructing his country's enemies. The pious and 
upright man is Nicias, of whom Thucydides says that 
he deserved less than anyone he knew to meet the 
fate he did, because of the goodness of his life. 

Alcibiades found Sparta dull after Athens. He 
could not change his nature and corrupted the wife 
of King Agis in the absence of the latter. For this 
he was forced to leave Sparta. He was highly popu- 
lar with the enemies of Athens now that she was 
brought so low through him, but Agis worked against 
him everywhere. He turned to Tissaphernes, the 
great Persian satrap, and exercised over hiin that 
charm which he made all who met him feel. But he 
wanted to return to Athens — he would not be a man 
without a country, and he was so true an Athenian 
that he was happy nowhere else. The eighth book 
of Thucydides's history is full of his machinations to- 
ward this end. After two years of banishment, in 
411, that awful year for Athens, he was recalled to 
the army in Samos at the instance of the patriotic 
Thrasybulus. There he made a speech to the assem- 
bled soldiers, lamenting his exile and the cruelty of 
those who had driven him from Athens. He had in- 
fluence and money, and his return to Afhens, which 
had been brought to feel her need of him, as he had 
declared at Sparta that she would, was clearly prefig- 
ured. It is interesting to think of the excitement 
that prevailed in Athens at the thought of Alci- 
biades's home-coming. In Aristophanes's later 
drama of the Frogs, at the time of Alcibiades's 
second exile, we have the following scene: 

Dion. — Advise me first of Alcibiades, 

Whose birth gives travail still to mother 
Athens. 

Pluto. — What is her disposition toward him? 

D. — Well, she loves and hates him and she wants 
to have him. 

E. — Out on the burgher who to serve his state 
Is slow, but swift to do her deadly harm 
With much wit for himself and none for 
her. 

D. — Good ! by Poseidon ! and what say you ? 

Aesch. — No lion's whelp within thy precincts raise. 
But if ye rear him, bend ye to his ways ! 

He commanded the Athenian fleet successfully for 
three years after his recall to the Athenian army at 
Samos in 411 and in 408 returned in triumph to 
Athens and was appointed commander-in-chief. Thu- 
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cydides's history ends abruptly in the year 411 with 
the battle of Cynossema, and the promises brought 
by Alcibiades to the army at Samos of the help of 
the powerful Tissaphernes, which he had secured for 
Athens. 

Xenophon takes up the tale of Athenian history 
with a very short, but inexplicable interval. 

We turn now to him and to the Phoenissae of 
Euripides for Alcibiades's further fortunes. In 
Xenophon's first book we learn of his success in fight- 
ing a sea-battle for Athens against Sparta at Cyzicus 
and of his able and strenuous leadership for three 
years which won back much of their empire for them 
in the Propontis and its neighborhood. Finally he 
sailed home to Athens. Xenophon, doubtless an eye- 
witness of the scene, describes his home-coming thus : 

Alcibiades anchored near the shore, but did not 
leave the ship at once as he feared hostility. He 
stood on deck and scanned the crowd to see if his 
friends were there. At the sight of his cousin 
Euryptolemus and other relatives and friends, he 
came ashore and went up to the town surrounded by 
men ready to ward off every blow from him if any 
one should attack him. He made his defense before 
the people and before the Senate, denying the charge 
of impiety and declaring that he had been wronged. 
No one dared dispute this as the people were in no 
temper for attacks on him and he was unanimously 
proclaimed commander-in-chief with unlimited 
power. And he was believed to be the one to restore 
the city's lost glory, for he escorted the procession 
of the mystae to Eleusis with his troops by land. 
They had been obliged in recent years to go about 
by sea on account of the Spartan occupation of De- 
celea. Then he sailed against Andros which had re- 
volted against Athens. After defeating the Andrians 
he set up a trophy and then sailed to Samos to take 
charge of the war. 

He was never again to see the Athens which wel- 
comed him back with such rejoicing and heaped her 
honors on him. The next year, because of an un- 
successful sea-fight with Sparta at which he was not 
present, as Xenophon tells us, the Athenians changed! 
utterly toward him ; ascribing their defeat to his 
carelessness, they deposed him and elected ten new 
generals, among them those ill-fated generals who 
were to meet their death at the hands of the en- 
raged democracy after winning the victory of Ar- 
ginusae. 

This change towards Alcibiades, who was really 
now the hope of the democracy which had idolized 
him, is all of a piece with the other irresponsible acts 
of the Athenian people in the closing years of the 
Petoponnesian War. They were then singularly be- 
reft of great men, without leader, or worse, led by 
such men as the blustering Cleophon, who is de- 
scribed by Euripides in the Orestes as a demagogue 
of Thracian origin, strong in his impudence, a Greek 
but no Greek, one who had forced his way by his 
bluster and his unbridled ignorant tongue, gifted with 
some eloquence to the ruin of his adopted country. 

It is significant that Aristophanes in the play of 
406 in which he bitterly attacks Cleophon and his like 



makes Aeschylus advise Athens to bring home their 
lion's cub and honor him. And Thucydides says of 
him that although his talents as a military com- 
mander were unrivalled the Athenians entrusted the 
administration to others because they personally ob- 
jected to the lawlessness of his private life and so 
they speedily shipwrecked their state. 

Alcibiades, as Xenophon tells us, now in disrepute, 
left the army and retired to a castle in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, which he had earlier prepared as a 
refuge for himself if need should come. In this his 
second exile he did not try to injure Athens. On 
the contrary, when he saw from his castle walls the 
Athenian fleet at Aegos Potami falling into the trap 
laid by Sparta and anchoring at a place where they 
were doomed to destruction, he came down to them 
and told them to go to Sestos, where, he said, "you 
will have the advantage of position and can choose 
your own time to fight". But the generals bade him 
go away, saying that they were now generals, not he, 
and he went back to his castle. At Athens there 
was still a feeling that he could help them, as the 
play of Aristophanes of the year 406 shows, with its 
advice to indulge their lion's cub now that he is 
grown to years of strength, and Theramenes in his 
speech of 404 before Critias, as given by Xenophon, 
expressly disclaims approval of the second exile of 
Alcibiades. 

Euripides, too, softened toward him in the year of 
his home-coming. In the Phoenissae, brought out at 
the time the question of his return was mooted, he rep- 
resents a dialogue between Jocasta,,wife of Oedipus, 
and her son Polynices, the ill-treated younger brother, 
in which the sorrows of exile are dwelt on by Poly- 
nices in a way to suggest Alcibiades at once. It 
would take too long to point out the coincidences in 
detail. One however is so Athenian that I must 
speak of it. Polynices says that the greatest sorrow 
of his exile has been that he must put up with the 
i/mSla — lack of cultivation — of those among whom 
he was forced to stay while banished. And his 
mother condoles with him, saying it must be hard 
indeed <rwa<ro<t>eiv to« ^ <ro<t>o?s to share the lack 
of cultivation of the uncultivated. This is a thrust 
at Spartan &iw8la and rudeness, which Alcibiades 
adopted from motives of policy, as Plutarch says, 
unpleasant as he found the enforced society of the 
Spartans, longing as he did for Athens. 

These words of Euripides also have Alcibiades in 
mind : 

"Mother, wise and yet a fool was I when I went 
among our enemies, 

But love of native land constrains us all. Who 
disputes this cloaks his thought with idle words ; his 
heart is there". Compare the speech of Alcibiades 
in the seventh book of Thucydides: 

"The true enemies of Athens are those who have 
compelled me to become her enemy. The country I 
am attacking is no longer mine, but a lost country I 
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am seeking to regain. The true patriot is not he 
who when unjustly exiled abstains from attacking 
his country, but he who in the warmth of his affec- 
tion for her seeks to regain her without regard to 
means". The case of Polynices against Thebes is 
made by Euripides a strong and sympathetic par- 
allel for this. Grace Harriet Macttrdy 

Vassar Collbge 



PROFESSOR ASHMORE'S REPLY 1 

In reference to what Professor Fairclough has 
said about my edition of the Comedies of Terence, 
I would ask the readers of The Classical Weekly 
to suspend judgment until they have taken into ac- 
count the following considerations: 

Professor Fairclough directs the larger part of 
his attack against Tyrrell's text, which I have 
adopted (see my preface), and for which accordingly 
I am sponsor. In corroboration of his denunciation 
of that text he cites what he calls a "searching re- 
view" of it by Paul Wessner, which appeared some 
time ago in the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift (Volume 23). Mr. Fairclough takes it for 
granted that all the world must accept Wessner's 
verdict, whereas most of the world has learned, in 
the last quarter of a century, that German scholar- 
ship is not infallible, and that in dealing with any- 
thing of British origin it is almost invariably prej- 
udiced. 

In seeking to prove the "searching" character of 
Wessner's review Mr. Fairclough cites three verses 
in which an unnecessary ictus is printed. The ictus 
was printed once on certain words in these verses, 
in accordance with the theory then held of their 
scansion; later, transpositions were made, and yet, 
though the words involved no longer carried an 
ictus, the ictus, by bad proof-reading, was allowed 
to stand. Here, surely, we have no question of text- 
criticism or of scholarship, but mere typographical 
blunders, reprehensible, yes, but no proof of the 
inferiority of the text in which they occur or of 
the unsoundness of the critical principles of the 
editor, whose eyes were not keen enough to detect 
and remove them. 

In reference to Tyrrell's alleged "weakness" for 
equidem, the reader is referred to the last page of 
Tyrrell's preface, where Tyrrell justifies his "weak- 
ness" on the ground that the form equidem (as 
opposed to quidem) is really the true form of the 
word, which he (Tyrrell) has restored, and on the 
further ground that the copyists were not aware 
that it could be used with the second and third per- 
sons. That it was so used by Plautus, Sallust and 
other ancients, we have only to consult Harper's 
Latin Lexicon for proof; see also Reisig-Haase 
Vorlesungen, 1. 392. On the same page of his pref- 
ace Tyrrell refers to the admission into his text 

1 For Professor Fairclough's review of Professor Ashmore's 
Terence, see The Classical Weekly, 2. M0-M3. 



of such forms as ist, rest and reapse, and implies 
that they are admitted for the meter's sake. At any 
rate, there is plenty of analogy for ist and rest, 
while reapse is easily accounted for. "Yet our edi- 
tor makes no comment", says Mr. Fairclough. But 
I explain that ist = is est, and that rest = res est 
(see notes on Andr. 906 and 459), and that reapse 
is equivalent to re + eapse (old form = ipsa) : 
see note on Hec. 778. 

Mr. Fairclough would lead the reader to suppose 
that, because I sometimes express dissent from 
Tyrrell's readings (a thing which I hold to be quite 
proper; never before have I seen it implied that 
independence of judgment is reprehensible), there 
is "not seldom inconsistency between text and com- 
mentary" in my book. I can only say in reply to 
this, that nowhere in the book is there any "incon- 
sistency between text and commentary". The com- 
mentary everywhere relates to the text as the latter 
stands in the book, and not to any other text; the 
lemma of my notes is always a word or words 
actually seen in my text. Mr. Fairclough is con- 
fused;. I do frequently, so he says, express a pref- 
erence for readings other than Tyrrell's; but, I 
repeat, lemmata and text agree always. Even on 
Andr. 536, where Mr. Fairclough tries hard to make 
it appear that my note deals with pauca only, while 
my text reads paucis, my note actually discusses 
paucis (of the text) before it mentions pauca, and 
though the note may seem to defend pauca, yet the 
note's logical application to the text is clear. Nor 
does Mr. Fairclough give the exact truth in saying 
that at Andr. 288 I leave a footnote (of Tyrrell's) 
"which is now (i. e. after my modification of Tyrrell's 
scansion) inconsistent with the text" ; for I have 
made an addition (in brackets) to the footnote, which 
addition rectifies any possible inconsistency, and, 
what is more, I have explained the whole difficulty 
in the commentary — all of which Mr. Fairclough 
ignores. 

Mr. Fairclough takes me to task for omitting to 
alter Tyrrell's footnote on Ph. 370— a footnote which, 
as he expresses it, "must make most scholars either 
blush or smile". But Tyrrell's footnote is merely 
an independent expression of preference for a cer- 
tain scansion which Tyrrell himself does not adopt. 
Therefore it does not affect the text and does not need 
to be expunged. Moreover, so good a scholar as 
A. Palmer did not "blush" to sanction a like scan- 
sion in Plaut. Am. 3. 2. 50 (930), and he had the 
German scholar Spengel as his authority. 

Again it may be, that to some minds the omission 
from the Introduction of a conspectus metrorum 
and of a summary of Terentian linguistic peculiari- 
ties is as serious a matter as Mr. Fairclough would 
have it appear. To my mind, however, the conse- 
quent gain in space is full justification for the omis- 
sion complained of. But Mr. Fairclough misrepre- 



